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| Made a Wish One Day 


It had been a bad night. I 
couldn’t sleep. I tossed and twisted and 
turned, and now it was time to get up, and 
I felt groggy and wretched and weary. I sat 
on the edge of my bed with my head in my 
hands and wished I were like other people 
who sleep all night. I have a cousin who 
goes to sleep the moment his head hits the 
pillow, and nothing wakens him till morn- 
ing. Why couldn’t I be like him? 

Then I read about the children in a 
large city overseas. There are so many 
children there, the article said, that no one 
knows what to do with them. They roam 
the streets by day, picking up food where 
they can find it; and at night they huddle 
on doorsteps and in dark corners in the 
alleys. The nights are cold, and the wind 
blows clear through their tattered clothing. 
In the morning a truck goes out regularly 
to pick up off the sidewalks the bodies of 
the little ones that have died in the night. 

It was time for Ingathering singing 
bands, and I groaned. Not singing bands! 
Not again! Why, it seemed only a day or 
two ago we were out doing it last year. 
Surely there must be another way to raise 
money. I wished I might get a cold so I 
couldn’t go. 

Then I heard of two boys in Colombia, 
South America. They loved to sing and 
were known all through their village as 
the “Singing Adventists.” They sang of 
Jesus and His love, and many a villager 
was blessed because of them. But evil men 
grew angry when they heard those hymns. 
They stirred up a mob. They seized the 
boys. They tied them back to back and 
ordered them to sing. And while the boys 
were singing the mob beat them and then 
finished them off with knives. 

I took my glasses off and glared at them. 
Why did I have to wear them? Other peo- 
ple got along all right without the things. 
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I wished that I were as lucky as they were. 

Then I was at a party one night. Two 
friends were talking, and I heard what 
they said. A little baby they knew, only a 
few months old, had something wrong with 
his eyes. Doctors at Walter Reed General 
Hospital considered the situation so serious 
they had decided they must remove the 
child’s eyes in a desperate effort to save 
his life. 

I hiked up a hill, at the back of the line, 
panting and wheezing as I struggled along, 
and wished I were like other people who 
ran up the hill, it was so easy for them. 

Then I read of a man with a hole in his 
heart. He couldn’t write his name with a 
pencil without pausing half way through 
to catch his breath. And one day, when I 
had finished telling stories to a group of 
children in the school assembly, the chil- 
dren stood up and returned to their classes. 
But when the room was empty—or at least 
I thought it was empty—I looked again, 
and saw a little girl still sitting there. I 
picked her up and carried her to her class- 
room. She has been carried everywhere she 
has gone all her life, except the times she 
has pushed herself around in her wheel 
chair. 

I looked at my little apartment with its 
three small rooms and wished I were as 
lucky as other people who live in big 
houses with lots of rooms and land all 
around and a swimming pool, maybe. 

Then I met a young girl who has all 
these things. 

But she doesn’t have a mother. 

I thought about all this today. A bad 
night once in a while? How fortunate to 
have a bed! Singing bands? Be glad we 
may sing! Glasses? What a blessing to have 
eyes! Out of breath? How good to be 
able to walk! No back yard, no swimming 
pool? How much better to come home and 
find mother always there! 

As I thought, I wished again—that 
everyone else could be as well off as I am. 
I was thankful I had so much to be thank- 
ful for. 

How much do you have to be thankful 
for as Thanksgiving time draws near? 


Your friend, 


rtestiinn, Worrell? 
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ROY’S REVENGE 






By MARYANE G. MYERS 


R°Y was so angry he sizzled. He wasn’t 
going to share his bicycle with the boy 
next door, nor with anybody else, and that 
was that! 

And why in the world his mother had to 
quote scripture at a time like this It was 
more than he could stand. He already knew 
that “A man that hath friends must shew 
himself friendly’—she didn’t have to re- 
mind him of it. He didn’t want friends who 
borrowed his bike, so the text didn’t apply. 

He dug his hands into his pockets and 
walked to the kitchen door. “Think I'll go 
outside,” he told his mother. 





Don, the boy next door, was still up in 
the oak tree, making a swing. Roy pre- 
tended not to notice. He went to his bicycle, 
near the front porch, hopped on, and rode 
down the street. 

When he returned, Marvin and Joe were 
back in Don’s yard. They had been there 
when he lost his temper and refused to let 
Don ride the bike. He had told them they 
couldn’t ride it, either. Now they were all 
mad at him. But he didn’t care! 

He went to the back yard, rode in circles 
a few minutes, then went inside and stomped 
upstairs to his room. To page 18 


Roy told the boys they could ride his bike, but they looked past him as if he wasn’t there. 
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Deedie was tired of Thanksgivings that were always the same. 


A Different Kind of 
THANKSGIVING 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


HERE was just one thing wrong with 

Thanksgiving, Deedie told herself as she 
cuddled down under the covers the night 
before Thanksgiving Day. It was always the 
same, and had been for as long as she 
could remember. There had always been a 
big roast, cranberry mold, and pumpkin 
pie with whipped cream. There had been 
vegetables and nuts and fruit, and apple 
juice to drink. 

Grandmother and grandfather had come, 
every year, for three days. “A little break 
away from the city,” they said, and they al- 
ways said it did them a world of good. 

Aunt Viva and Uncle Tom came each 
year with Rodney and Jessica. She could 
recall the first time she ever set eyes on 
Rodney. She was six, and he was just four 
weeks old. Everyone fussed over the new 
baby; and they said it was the best Thanks- 
giving ever, for now there was a new baby 
in the Wentworth family, and the name 
would go on. She couldn’t understand what 
that meant, because girls of six don’t un- 
derstand things like that. 

And there was the year when Jessica 
came with her mother and father and 
brother. Jessica was just four weeks old at 
her first Thanksgiving Day, too. Everyone 
said it was the best Thanksgiving ever, 
because now Uncle Tom and Aunt Viva 
had a boy and a girl, just what they wanted. 

Now Jessica was twelve, and today Aunt 
Viva, Uncle Tom, Rodney, Jessica, and 


Grandma and Grandpa had all arrived 
the time they were supposed to arrive. 
Mother had prepared all the things she 
was supposed to prepare. Daddy had said 
all the things he usually said about its 
being good that everybody could be together 
again, and that, considering everything, 
there was much to be thankful for. Deedie 
knew everything that would happen tomor- 
row. As the wind shrieked outside her 
window and drove some of the first snows 
against her windowpane she felt very 
tired of the same old sameness. She would 
have to be the one to make the move. She 
would have to be the one to change Thanks- 
giving. Even a little change would be very 
much better than no change at all. 

She was thinking of the chings daddy 
always said. So much to be thankful for— 
food, shelter, sunshine, rain, friends. She 
knew all that and didn’t she thank God 
every morning and every night for all His 
goodness and mercy? Wasn't there possibly 
some other way to show the spirit of thank- 
fulness? 

No sooner had she asked herself the 
question than she bounced out of bed. She 
put on her robe and slippers and turned up 
the electric heater by the bed. She went to 
her bureau drawer and took out the pink 
writing paper with the roses on it. The 
roses actually smelled like roses, and she 
paused a moment to sniff them. 

Grandma Wentworth had given her the 
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Sa} “Dear Mr. Reisig: 





ann LOT ORY. etl cla ee cneead asa “Thank you for the lovely flowers you 
bbe hi grew in your garden last spring and sum- 





mer. You gave me some to bring home, and 
I enjoyed them. But I enjoyed just as much 
the ones that bloomed in your garden for 
me to see every time I passed on my way to 
and from school. I am thankful there are 
men like you, who love flowers. 


box of writing paper and envelopes last 
Christmas, and she hadn't needed to use 
them all year. 


Well, there wouldn’t be much of the 


pink paper and envelopes left after she'd “Sincerely, ; 
gotten through with this idea of making a Deedie Wentworth.” 
different kind of Thanksgiving. , 
q She took her pen and wrote: Out came another sheet of perfumed 
paper. 
“Dez s. Rosecrans: « 
Dear Mrs. Rosecran Dear Mr. Bailey: 


“T want to thank you for all the help you 
| have given me with my arithmetic problems. 
1 don’t know how I would have gotten 

along if you had not been so patient and 
kind. I am thankful you are my teacher. 


“IT am writing today to tell you I am 
thankful that you are a good and kind 
police officer. You do so much to make our 
lives happy and safe. Sometimes people 
think you are only doing your job, but you 


“Sincerely, deserve praise because you do your job so 
Deedie Wentworth.” well. Today I thank you for doing a good 
' job. 
She slipped the letter into a pink en- “Sincerely, 


velope and wrote Mrs. Rosecrans’ name on 


; Deedie Wentworth.” 
it. In the morning she would get out the 


telephone book and find all the addresses And yet another. Deedie’s eyes were find- 
she wanted. ing it hard to stay open, but she wanted to 

Another pink sheet of paper, smelling do this last one before she got back into bed 
as wonderful as the one before it. and went to sleep. To page 17 


In the quiet of the night Deedie stood in her robe in the middle of the bedroom floor and 
sniffed the notepaper. It smelled like roses, just right for her new Thanksgiving idea. 
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Chapter 2: Days of Danger 


HE sun rose on a cool, crisp, Rhodesian 

dawn. The long journey had finally 
ended. Eagerly W. H. Anderson and his 
wife went out to inspect the mission farm. 
There were no roads, just wheel tracks in 
the bush. This was the land that had been 
given by Cecil Rhodes; twelve thousand 
acres of it. 

Just to walk around it would take one 
farther than sixteen miles. There were 
many little rocky hills, or opjes, as they 
were called, and washed-out gullies and 
miles and miles of sand and brush and 
stunted trees. 

Poor Elder Tripp was bitterly disap- 
pointed. Perhaps he had expected too much. 
He wrote back to a friend in America, “It 
is a most desolate-looking place!” Desolate 
or not, there was work to be done. That very 
morning the missionaries broke open some 
of the boxes on the wagons and started 
trading with the natives. It was going to 
take hard work and plenty of it if their mis- 
sion would ever be self-supporting. 

During that first morning the Adventist 
brethren who had farms around the mission 
ame in to greet the new arrivals. Here 
were brethren Burton and Goepp, and the 
two Sparrow brothers. Brother Harvey was 
happy to greet his wife, who had come with 
Elder Tripp from America. These four men 
had arrived the year before and had a flour- 
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In the darkness the missionaries raced for town, 
hoping to slip unseen past the rebelling natives. 


ishing Sabbath school going. They were not 
missionaries. They were farmers. But they 
had let their light shine. Brother Sparrow 
had one advantage in that he could speak 
the Sindebele language. 

The new arrivals found that two huts 
had been built for them. More were needed. 
They must build them and also clear some 
land for gardens before the rainy season be- 
gan in November. They needed a church 
building. They needed a school where they 
could teach the children. So they were busy 
all day, clearing land, building houses, trad- 
ing with the natives, and then far into the 
night studying the Sindebele language. 

You would smile to see the kind of houses 
they built. There was neither time nor 
money to make bricks, so they cut poles, set 
them upright in the ground, and plastered 
them over with mud. The roofs were of 
grass, and the floors of dirt. Mr. Anderson 
had a hard time finding straight poles. An 
African was helping him erect his house. 
One day he found a clump of nice straight 
poles. The boy tried to persuade him not 
to take them. “One month, good,” he said. 
“Two month, good. Three month, no good.” 
Still the missionary took them and used 
them as rafters. Alas, he found that the Afri- 
can had been trying to save him from loss. 
After three months the poles were riddled 
with borers, and the entire roof had to be 
replaced. 

The first week in November, the houses 
were finished. How happy Mrs. Anderson 
was when she saw the stove set up! She had 
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been cooking over an outdoor fire for nearly 
six months and was weary of the smoke. 
But in setting up the stove Mr. Anderson 
ran into difficulty. He needed curved stove- 
pipe to lead the smoke through the wall of 
the house. So on a trip into Bulawayo, he 
went to a blacksmith and asked for assist- 
ance. The man said he could make the pipe, 
and Mr. Anderson was going to order it, 
when he thought perhaps he had _ better 
find out the price. The man said the pipe 
would cost thirty shillings ($7.50). The or- 
der was canceled, and the missionary went 
home and made the fitting out of a kerosene 
tin. So the stove was set up. Next morning 
Mrs. Anderson would joyously prepare a 
smokeless breakfast. 

Alas for her hopes! That night the first 
heavy rain of the season struck the mission. 
The mud walls had not had time to become 
thoroughly dry, and when the Andersons 
arose next morning they found the entire 
kitchen wall had collapsed, and the newly 
polished stove lay under eight inches of 
mud. There were three inches of water on 
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the kitchen floor, and the whole place 
seemed ruined. The disappointment was so 
bitter that Mrs. Anderson shed a few tears, 
but she soon brushed them away and went 
to work to repair the damage. 

With the coming of the rains, the coun- 
try changed from brown to green. It looked 
less desolate. Thirty acres of gardens were 
planted. The missionaries were beginning 
to speak a little of the native language. Dr. 
Carmichael was journeying near and far, 
bringing relief to many sufferers. When in 
trouble, the natives had begun to come 
to the missionaries. 

One day a chief named Chaba-Chaba 
came and invited the missionaries to attend 
a wedding in his village. The men were 
too busy to go, but Mrs. Tripp and Mrs. 
Anderson went along. After the wedding 
was over, the chief accompanied the wives 
part of the way back to the mission. Having 
noticed that the missionaries always kissed 
their wives on bidding them good-by, he 
thought it would be the proper thing to do. 

To page 16 
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Joey was ashamed of his home and embarrassed to have anyone visit it. 


WHITE 





PAINT 


By BERTHA CROW 


OEY MURRY often wished for a man- 
sion to live in. At least he wanted a de- 
cent house in a respectable part of town. He 
determined that when he was older he 
would get a job and move mother and Mar- 
cia and Janie out of the “shack” they called 
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home. He would do it 


that 
mother said it was more important for him 


now, except 
to get an education first. But he was so 
ashamed when the school bus stopped in 
front of his shabby-looking house. The very 
sight of the peeling paint and straggling 
rose bushes filled his heart with rebellion. 

“Get out of my way,” he yelled at the big, 
yellow cat sunning itself on the doorstep. 
“There’s nothing around here but tin cans 
and alley cats,” he stormed, slamming the 
gate and banging his books down on the 
mailbox post. Mr. Saunders slowly eased 
his car along and stopped in front of him. 

“Hop in, lad, and I'll give you a ride to 
school. I've got to go in and get some paint,” 
he called. 

“There it is again, paint!” thought Joey. 
“If only I had money to buy some.” 

“Marcia, tell mother I've gone already,” 
he shouted to his little sister and slid into 
the seat beside Mr. Saunders. 

Joey pretended he was one of the wealthy 
fellows riding to school in an imposing car. 
He was sure it would make an impression 
on the other boys. 

“What gives, lad?” Mr. Saunders’ kind 
voice broke rudely into his dreaming. “You 
look as if you could whip the nation.” 


Joey sighed dejectedly. “Oh, nothing 
really. I just wish we could move.” 
Mr. Saunders, understanding instantly, 


smiled at Joey. “Why don’t you try making 
the most of what you've got?” he suggested. 
“If you keep busy you won't have time to 
be miserable over circumstances you can do 
nothing about.” To page 14 


Joey paused and admired his house. It was amazing 
what a little hard work and some paint could do. 
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PATHFINDERS 
GO INTO ORBIT! 


CHARLES R. BEELER, Reporting 


When Florida Pathfinders held a fair 
recently their theme was Frontiers. During 
camp meeting they filled a tent with all 
sorts of wonderful exhibits featuring fron- 
tiers. 

There were an Indian village and a trad- 
ing post. There was a club-built boat il- 
lustrating frontiers of the ocean. In the 


A newspaper photographer took this picture of Orlando Pathfinders, for use in a city paper. 
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parade there was a covered wagon like 
those used by pioneers of the Western fron- 
tiers. And in one float, illustrating the 
frontiers of space Pathfinders will explore 
when Jesus comes, was a big world with a 
satellite orbiting about it. 

Look at these pictures and get some 
ideas for your next fair! 





vi 














PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


The boat was built b, the Tallahassee club. Boys of 
Taft repaired and painted the car. The Indian trad- 
ing post was designed by North Miami. The marching 
band is from the West Coast club. The indoor band 
is from West Palm Beach. And the old timers on the 
wagon are from Winter Park. The sign on the wagon 
says, “Our mule may be slow, but our club isn’t.” 





Laurie wanted to go to church school, but her parents were not Adventists 


and she had to go to high school instead. 





Not Under a Bushel 


By MAXINE RASMUSSEN 





AURETTE'’S heart was sad as she went 

off to catch the school bus that first day 
in September. She and grandmother had 
hoped there would be a way for her to 
attend an Adventist academy, in spite of the 
fact that her parents were not church mem- 
bers and were not willing to pay the tui- 
tion. 

Laurie lived with her grandmother, and 
had been baptized at the age of ten. The 
dearest desire of her heart was to go to an 
Adventist academy where she could associate 
with Christian young people. 

But God had answered No to her prayers, 
and here she was, sitting unhappily in a 
school bus with dozens of eager teen-agers, 
just thirteen years old like herself, starting 
public high school. 

“Grandma,” she exclaimed after school 
that night, “I can’t stand school! How will 
I ever live through this year? Do you know 
what happened today?” And she proceeded 
to tell how the teachers had urged all the 
new students to be sure to come to the big 
get-acquainted party Friday night. “And, 
Grandma, I was so embarrassed. Miss Eck- 
man asked me right out if I was going to 
the party, and she really did smile when I 
told her why I could not come.” 

“Well, dear,” replied grandma, “just try 
to remember what Jesus said about letting 
your light shine. Don’t hide it under a 
bushel, no matter how much your teachers 
smile.” 

Several days later, Laurette was eating 
dinner in the cafeteria with three of her 
classmates. “By the way, Laurie, are you 
joining Girl Reserves?” questioned Eloyce, 
whom she had met the first day of school. 
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“I don’t know,” replicd Laurie. “Tell me 
something about it.” 

“Oh, it’s the nicest thing. It’s a club of 
high school girls that meets every Saturday 
morning, Laurie. The girls who were in it 
last year say they had loads of fun, and | 
wouldn't miss it for the world. Come on, 
you join too, so we can go together every 
week!” 

Blushing a bit, Laurie replied, “I’m sorry, 
Eloyce. Didn't I ever tell you I go to church 
on Saturday? I couldn't possibly join a club 
that meets that day.” 

“Oh, for pity sakes, Laurie, why don’t 
you go to church on Sunday like the rest 
of us, and not miss all the fun? You're a 
regular little old lady with your funny ideas. 
Whoever heard of going to church on 
Saturday?” And with that exclamation, EI- 
oyce dismissed the subject. Painfully, Laurie 
finished her lunch in silence, saying no 
more to the three laughing girls who 
seemed, now, to ignore her. Or was it just 
her imagination? 

Laurette had not gone to school very 
long before another classmate of hers re- 
marked, “How come you never wear lip- 
stick or rings or bracelets like the rest of us, 
Laurie?” 

With a pleasant smile, Laurie tried tact- 
fully to explain the belief of her church 
about shunning outward adornment, and 
the girl accepted her explanation thought- 
fully and with no further comment. This 
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Laurie was eating in the cafeteria when one of the 
girls said, “Why don’t you join the Girl Reserves? 
They meet on Saturday and have a lot of fun.” 
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subject did not embarrass Laurie quite as 
much as some of the others, for she felt no 
need of brightly colored makeup. Thanks 
to a wholesome diet and regular hours of 
sleep, her complexion didn’t need further 
coloring. And the fact that she didn’t wear 
lipstick did not seem to keep the girls 
from wanting to be around her, anyhow. 

About the middle of Laurie’s third year 
in high school, one of the gym teachers 
started dancing classes. These classes were 
optional, but nearly all the juniors wished 
to attend, since they felt that the lessons 
would give them greater poise on the dance 
floor as they grew older and started regular 
dating. One of the girls tried to persuade 
Laurie to join the group, and she had to 
say, “Sorry, girls, but I don’t dance. Our 
church does not allow it, and even if they 
did, I would not care to indulge after hear- 
ing of some of the things that happen at 
public dance halls.” 

“Oh, you and your funny ideas,” said 
Jeanne impatiently. “I'm sure glad I don’t 
have to belong to your church.” 

“I don’t think you really would mind so 
much, Jeanne,” replied Laurie. “After all, 
we have plenty of good social get-togethers 
and we have lots of fun. You should come 
to one of our parties sometime.” 

During Laurie's senior year, she decided 
to take public speaking. Her teacher was 
wonderful, and Laurie had many a_ nice 











chat with her either before or after classes. 

One day, Miss Eckman said, “Laurie, 1 
think you should join the dramatics club. 
You are doing so well in speech class, and 
I believe club activities would help you.” 

“Oh, do you really think so, Miss Eck- 
man?” Laurie asked. 

“I certainly do, Laurie. Won't you give 
my suggestion serious thought?” 

For a moment Laurie hesitated. After 
all, she deeply admired Miss Eckman and 
wanted to please her in every possible way, 
for this was her favorite class and_ her 
favorite teacher. Then, thoughtfully, Laurie 
said, “Well, you see, Miss Eckman, I be- 
long to the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
That is why I do not attend movies, as you 
have asked us to do once or twice in our 
classwork. And I really believe that the 
dramatics club would be closely related to 
the movies. So I think I shouldn't join.” 

“Oh, Laurie, that is really too bad,” ex- 
claimed Miss Eckman. “You know, to get a 
well-rounded education, you need these ex- 
tra activities a school offers, and | have 
noticed you are always absent from our 
social events.” 

Laurie hastily explained that since the 
parties always occurred on Friday nights, she 
could not attend, for she kept Sabbath from 
sundown Friday night until the same time 
Saturday. Miss Eckman shook her head and 
smiled, but said no more. 








Laurie worried about her talk with Miss 
Eckman. “Will she consider my attitude so 
extreme she will be disgusted with me?” 
she wondered. “Perhaps she will not give 
me a good grade on my final speech!” 

Imagine Laurie’s joy when the final re- 
ports came out, and she received an A for 
speech! 

Imagine her further joy when Miss Eck- 








HARVEST HOME 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


Come, bring to the church all the tithes of 
your blessings, 
Pile deep round the altar the best of 
your gain, 
Lift up your voices in praise and thanksgiving, 
Let gratitude rise in a loving refrain. 


The Lord will accept it, if willingly given, 
And send you new riches from heaven 
above; 
Offer your best, on your knees, with hands 
folded, 
And you will be blessed by His tenderest 
love. 





man and another teacher met her in the hall 
one day and said, “Laurette, we have decided 
that since you have done so well in speech 
this year, we are going to ask you to speak 
at the senior banquet. There will be four 
student speeches, the other three by the 
class officers.” 

Laurette opened her mouth in amazement 
and said, “Oh, no, you can’t mean it! Why, 
I never have been asked to do a thing the 
whole time I’ve been in high school. When 
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is the banquet? Do you really think I can 
do it?” 

“Certainly you can do it,’ smiled Miss 
Eckman. “Don’t you think I should know 
who can give a speech after having you in 
my class all these months?” Briskly, she 
assigned Laurette her topic and instructed 
her to bring the outline of the speech to 
her office a week before the banquet, so she 
could go through it with her. 

It was on clouds of fleecy lightness that 
Laurie walked into the humble home of 
her grandmother that night. “Grandma, re- 
member what you told me four years ago 
about not hiding my light under a bushel?” 

“Yes, my dear, why do you ask?” 

“Today I had the thrill of a lifetime,” 
and she went on to tell about the speech. 
“Here I was afraid all the time my teachers 
would be angry with me for being different, 
and think I was just trying to be obstinate.” 

“No, dear, I think they probably re- 
spected you more for the stand you so often 
had to take for your belief in God.” 

Here my story ends, except to tell you 
that the night of the banquet was even more 
thrilling than Laurie had dreamed. She 
received compliments from every member 
on the faculty, and from many of the parents, 
for the speech, which she had painstakingly 
prepared. Silently she sent up a prayer of 
thanks to God for helping her keep her 
light out from under a bushel! 


White Paint 
From page 9 


“Funny!” thought Joey. “Mother read 
something like that last night at worship. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might’ (Eccl. 9:10). ‘God does not 
choose idle people to work for Him,” she 
had said, “‘but those who are faithful in the 
little jobs.’” There was another verse in 
Matthew about that, too, he remembered, 
something about the faithful being made 
ruler over many things. He would have to 
look it up when he got home. Mr. Saunders 
pulled up in front of the school and Joey 
got out. 

“See you later,” he called as Mr. Saunders 
waved him good-by. 

Joey felt sure that if his father had lived 
they would own a big fine car like the one 


To page 19 
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ABEL AND 





THE VIPER 


By REINHOLD KLINGBEIL 
as told by Albertina Klingbeil Tilstra 


EST NEW GUINEA in the South Pa- 

cific is wild and rugged. It is a land of 
large plains, hidden valleys, and towering 
mountains. The people are wild. Although 
the Netherlands Government tried to elimi- 
nate the savage customs, head-hunting 
and cannibalism are still common in the 
hidden valleys. Men and women go almost 
entirely naked, the men armed with bows 
and arrows, axes of polished stone, and dag- 
gers made from the jawbone of a crocodile 
or the thighbone of a cassowary. 

West New Guinea is as large as Califor- 
nia, yet we have only one hundred members. 
These attend our two churches, which are 
separated by seven hundred miles of jungle! 
The missionaries must often walk when they 













visit the native villages. There are no roads. 
Even jeeps must be left behind when the 
hills are too steep or the jungle too thick. 
And the jungle is full of surprises and dan- 
gers, as Abel found out. 

He and a few others had set out on a 
missionary expedition. The going was hard. 
Masses of tangled vines made progress dif- 
ficult, but the men trudged on. Three or 
four boys walked ahead, loaded with bun- 
dles and boxes—the supplies for the jour- 
ney. Elder Vijsma (pronounced Vaismah) 
followed them the best he could. Abel 
brought up the rear. 

Suddenly a terrific scream pierced the 
jungle. Abel had been attacked. Elder Vijsma 
rushed to his side. Abel was clutching his 
foot. It had been bitten by a vicious adder 
or viper, probably the death adder, which is 
very. poisonous. 

Poor Abel sank to the ground, moaning 
in pain. The burden bearers who had been 
walking ahead, came back quickly at the 
sound of the screaming and gathered 
around Elder Vijsma and the stricken Pap- 
uan helper. What to do? The group had no 
medicines, except a small quantity of per- 
manganate crystals. These were helpful for 
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disinfecting vegetables, but of what use were 
they in snake bite? 

Brother Vijsma put a makeshift tourni- 
quet around Abel's leg a little above the 
bite. Cutting the skin, he put some per- 
manganate crystals into the bleeding inci- 
sion. 

The pain grew worse. The foot swelled 
alarmingly. To make matters worse, twilight 
came on and soon it would be dark. 

Brother Vijsma found a stream nearby 
and carried water up to his patient. Using 
Abel's shirt, he applied cold compresses to 
the swelling foot. He could do no more. Or 
could he? 

He knelt by the side of his stricken helper 
and prayed. Arising, he continued to give 
the best treatment available in the jungle, 
cold compresses. The pain increased. The 
leg began to swell. Again Brother Vijsma 
prayed, but this time he anointed Abel ac- 
cording to God's own instruction. Since no 
olive oil was available in this wilderness, he 
used insect repellent oil. Fervently he asked 
God to save Abel's life. Before he arose 
from his knees, he asked God for a sign 
that he might know that his prayer would 
be answered. 

He opened his eyes, and as he looked at 
one of the nearby bushes, he saw a very 
bright light. He knew that there was no 
light in this wilderness at night and cer- 
tainly no native would be able to make such 
a bright light! A feeling of awe came over 
him. It must have been like the feeling 
Moses had when he saw the burning bush. 
In amazement and deep thankfulness he 
accepted this miraculous light as an imme- 
diate answer from God. 

But Brother Vijsma and his helpers saw 
much more than that bright light. They saw 
Abel—who only moments before had lain 
on the ground groaning in pain and in 
danger of immediate death—sit up. Abel 
had fallen asleep following the prayer, but 
his sleep did not last long. After a few 
more cold compresses, he stood up and said, 
“Papa, I am all right. There is no more pain. 
Let us continue our trip.” 

The next morning they reached Mano- 
kwari. At the small government hospital 
there the doctor examined Abel’s foot. “But 
there is no trace of a snake bite,” said the 
doctor. God had not only healed Abel of the 
deadly effects of the viper’s bite, He had 
even removed the marks of its fangs. Jun- 
iors, God still answers prayer. 
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W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 


From page 8 


He started on Mrs. Tripp, but Mrs. Ander- 
son fled! 


One Sabbath afternoon while holding 
classes in the church, they noticed clouds 
of insects flying over their cornfield. It was 
their first experience with locusts. There 
were millions of them, and they literally 
ate their way through the entire thirty acres. 
Fortunately, this happened early in the 
rainy season, so there was time to plant an- 
other crop. Just when the second crop was 
reaching full growth, the locusts returned; 
but Mr. Anderson was ready for them this 
time. Every person on the mission farm, 
white or black, went out into the gardens 
with switches and tin pans and kept the 
swarm moving so the crops were saved. The 
trading work prospered, the mission was 
making wonderful progress. Then, without 
warning, disaster struck. 

This station where the Andersons were 
pioneering was called for the first ten years 
simply the Mission Farm. Then it was given 
another name, Solusi, as it is called today. 
We will call it by that name. Solusi was sur- 
rounded by thousands and thousands of 
Matabele tribesmen. These native peoples 
had been conquered only five years before 
the Tripps and Andersons arrived at Solusi. 
It made them very angry to see hundreds 
of white people (not missionaries) pouring 
into their country, taking their best land, 
and forcing them to work in the mines. 
Then a terrible disease swept the country, 
and most of the natives lost their cattle. 

The Matabele blamed the white men for 
their troubles, thinking that if they could 
kill them or drive them out of Rhodesia, all 
would be well again. They planned a rebel- 
lion. As early as January the natives around 
Solusi told the missionaries that the Mata- 
bele would rise in rebellion after two moons. 
Elder Tripp called the mission natives in 
and pleaded with them to have no part in 
the uprising. 

The month of March came. Mr. Ander- 
son walked to Bulawayo, a distance of 
thirty-two miles, to do business for the mis- 
sion. Leaving Solusi at three in the after- 
noon with two African boys carrying about 
fifty pounds each of eggs and butter, they 
walked all night and arrived at the market 
about six next morning. After the produce 











had been sold, Mr. Anderson was walking 
along the main street when he saw a horse- 
man galloping down Seventh Avenue, his 
horse covered with foam. As he came nearer 
his shout was heard, “The Matabele have 
risen and are massacring everybody in the 
Filibuzi District!” The uprising had come! 

Deeply worried for the fate of his wife 
and the other missionaries at Solusi, Mr. An- 
derson set out on his return journey about 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Taking the 
most direct paths he knew, he pushed on as 
fast as possible through the night, and 
reached the mission about two o'clock in 
the morning, having traveled nearly seventy 
miles with little sleep or food. How relieved 
he was to see the mission homes still stand- 
ing and to hear his wife’s warm greetings. 

But the mission families could not stay 
there. The nearby natives might be friendly, 
but farther away lay the kraals of thou- 
sands of armed Matabele who were on the 
warpath. Calling the local chief, Elder Tripp 
once more urged him to have nothing to do 
with the rebellion, and handed over to him 
the mission cattle for safekeeping. Then 
as night settled down once more, they 
started in their wagons for the safety of 
Bulawayo. No lights were allowed, not even 
a lantern for the lead boy. Away in the dis- 
tant hills they could see the watch fires of 
the Matabele and knew they could expect 
no mercy should they fall into their hands. 

The day after Mr. Anderson left Bula- 
wayo, Mr. Burton went in to town to find 
out more about the situation. He was 
stunned to learn that hundreds of white 
farmers had been killed in the region east 
of Bulawayo. He called on General Wil- 
loughby, who was in charge of the defenses 
of the town. He told of the missionaries still 
at Solusi. The general did not believe him, 
for the commissioner had told him that all 
the settlers had been brought in. Just to 
make sure, the general telephoned the com- 
missioner and asked about the people on 
the new mission across the Gwaai River. 
The commissioner brought his fist down 
with a crash on the desk exclaiming, “Those 
poor people have been forgotten!” 

Perhaps they had been forgotten by the 
commissioner, but God was looking after 
them. When morning overtook them, they 
hid in dense bush during the day, traveling 
on again in the darkness of night. They 
lost their way in the trackless bush and 
missed the usual road to town. Knowing 


the general direction, they pressed on, en- 
tering Bulawayo in safety shortly before 
dawn. Months afterward they learned that 
Mayeza, one of the rebel chiefs, had been 
waiting in ambush along the road_ they 
usually took, hoping to kill them. 

Down the broad streets of Bulawayo they 
rode in their wagons. People could hardly 
believe that any further rescues had been 
made. Again and again they asked the An- 
dersons to tell by which way they had come, 
and how they had evaded the encircling 
Matabele armies. “The angel of the Lord 

’ repeated Harry Anderson softly 

(To be 
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Continued ) 





A Different Kind of 
Thanksgiving 
From page 5 
“Dear Granny Barton: 


“Tonight 1 was thinking of all the things 


there were to be thankful for, and that 
made me think about you. | remember one 
day when I was mad at Sharon Meadows, 
and I told you I would never speak to her 
again as long as I lived. She had told mean 
stories that weren't true about me at school, 
and some of the children believed her at 
first. You told me that getting angry and 
not speaking to people would not do me a 
bit of good. You said if I did that to one 


person, I'd find that things would ‘snow- 
ball, because almost every day someone 


does something that will make me mad, 
and that soon I'd not be speaking to any- 
body. You said the best way to treat Sharon 
Meadows was to be nice to her, to pass 
some sincere compliment about her, to give 
her some nice little gift. You said that 
soon she would be sorry; that the other 
children would see that I was not as Sharon 
had said, and that everything would be all 
right. All I had to remember, always, to 
get along well in life, was to be kind. | 
tried what you told me, and it worked. | 
still try it when I get mad at anybody. It is 
the only way to have friends. I think you 
must be the best friend I ever had for 
telling me that. Thank you, Granny Barton. 


“Lots of love, 
From Deedie.” 


Deedie sealed that envelope and put on 
the address. That was one place on King 
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Street she would remember forever, even 
if she grew to be as old as Granny Barton. 

She crept sleepily into bed. 

When she awoke next morning, it 
wasn’t roses she could smell any more. No, 
tasty odors from the kitchen! Thanksgiving 
Day! As soon as her mother could spare 
her, and her company would not miss her, 
she would come back and use up all the 
rest of the pink paper. Now she could 
enjoy Thanksgiving, every minute of it, 
because she had found a way to make it 
different. 





Roy’s Revenge 
From page 3 


From his bedroom window Roy could see 
the boys in the next yard. They were talking 
together whenever Don wasn’t pushing the 
swing for his little sister. 

“Probably talking about me,” Roy decided 
with a shrug of his shoulders. “Joe shouldn’t 
have asked me to let him ride. Marvin 
didn’t have to keep begging. And Don had 
his nerve, jumping on my bike and saying 
he knew I wouldn’t mind if he rode to the 
corner and back.” 

Roy left the window and sat on the foot 
of his bed. “Maybe I shouldn’t have pushed 
him away so hard,” he reflected. “I didn’t 
mean to make him fall, not really. But it 
didn’t hurt him.” 

He strode back to the window. Marvin 
was pulling a baseball from his pocket. As 
Roy watched, Don ran into the house and 
returned with a bat. 


“Let them play ball. It won’t make any 
difference to me,” he decided. “I can have 
a good time without them. In fact, I'll 
make them sorry, plenty sorry!” 

Roy was mistaken. It was a long, dull day, 
and he had to admit it to himself at bed- 
time. “Tomorrow will be different,” he told 
himself. “I'll have a really good time tomor- 


row. 

However, the next day was even lonelier 
than the first day, and the third day was al- 
most unbearable. 

But not for the three boys playing in 
Don's back yard. They laughed and yelled 
as they played ball and croquet and tag. 

Wistfully, Roy watched them from his 
window. Sometimes he got on his bicycle 
and rode to the store or around the neigh- 
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borhood, but he didn’t enjoy it and soon re- 
turned home. 

“I guess I could go over and tell them they 
can ride my bike if they'll let me join their 
fun,” he thought. “It will be hard to do, but 
it is harder to play alone.” 

It took several minutes to stir up enough 
courage to turn his bicycle into Don’s drive- 
way. He stopped several feet from the three 
boys, who were sitting on the front steps 
eating strawberry ice-cream cones. 

“Hi!” he exclaimed, with an enthusiasm 
he did not feel. 

“Hi,” they replied, flatly. 

“I was thinking you might like to take 
turns riding my bike,” Roy continued. 

“No,” said Joe, shaking his head. The 
others just went on eating. 

Roy felt so uncomfortable he did not 
know whether to stay or go. “Maybe some 
other time,” he gulped. 

“O Don,” said Joe. “What do you think 
of the new Plymouths? They look great to 
me. 
“The new Plymouths!” exclaimed Don. 
“The Fords are much better.” 

“I wanted to be friends,” thought Roy, 
trying to console himself as he turned away. 
“But if they want to stay mad it’s all right 
with me.” Slowly he went back to his room. 

When the boys finished eating their 
cones they raced to Don’s back yard and 
started a ball game. 

Roy noticed that Don asked them to 
stop. He said something to Marvin and Joe, 
then dropped his bat and darted into Roy’s 
yard. 

A moment later Roy’s mother called, 
“Don is here and wants you to play with 
him, Roy.” 

Roy was so happy he could have bounced 
as he ran into the kitchen to greet his 
neighbor. 

When they joined the other boys Don 
said, “It isn’t because of your bike that we 
asked you to play with us.” 

“That’s right,” Joe nodded. 

“I'm sorry I was so unfriendly,” Roy ad- 
mitted. 

Marvin handed him the bat. “That’s the 
way we feel, too. The only way anybody 
can have friends is to be friendly, and we 
want you to be our friend again.” He turned 
to go to the pitcher’s mound, stopped and 
added, “Besides, I’m going to have a birth- 
day party next week. It wouldn’t seem right 
without you there.” 














P 
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Roy had forgotten it was almost birth- 
day time for Marvin. He had had so much 
fun at the last party. 

“There are a lot of things a boy may for- 
get, but one thing for sure, I'll never forget 
that Bible verse mother quoted in the 
kitchen several days ago,” he decided. 

“There’s nothing better than having 
friends,” he told the other boys—and he 
meant it. 





White Paint 
From page 14 


Mr. Saunders drove. But it was all mother 
could do to keep food in the house. Their 
clothes weren’t as good as they should be. 
However, he’d just have to do what Mr. 
Saunders said—make the most of what he 
had. 

Joey sighed, but managed a little swagger 
as he went to his desk. He knew that Ted 
and Jimmy and the rest of the fellows had 
been watching. To his surprise, their expres- 
sions said very clearly that they thought he 
had no right to ride around like a million- 
aire. And he had thought they were his 
friends! They made him feel as if his very 
presence were contaminating. They were 
scorning him! He felt as if he were some 
kind of oddity set on a high shelf where all 
could see and sneer. 

“Why try to be somebody?” he thought. 
“All the boys know where I live, and they 
avoid me as if I were part of the trash and 
rubbish that clutters the alley behind the 
house.” 

The day was pure torture. Joey guessed 
the boys had always felt that way about him 
and he had only now begun to notice it. He 
struggled with his tears. It would never do 
to cry, but he felt so ashamed that he wanted 
to go home—no, not home; he wanted to go 
far away and hide. 

At recess and all during lunch hour he 
stayed by himself. He was thinking and 
trying to calm himself. Gradually he grew 
calmer and began to appreciate his bless- 
ings. At least his clothes were clean, even if 
they were patched and faded. And mother 
kept the house clean, too, and she had to work 
harder than the other fellows’ mothers did. 
He wouldn’t mind that the others were un- 
friendly. “I'll just be my own self and mind 
my own business,” he decided. “I'll stay so 
busy I won’t have time to feel sorry.” And 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Abraham Arnibal. Mountain View College, College 
Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. 
Fishing, swimming, outings. 

Erlinda Coonpania, age 16. Mountain View College, 
College Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine 
Islands. Reading. 

Gloria Bayot, age 16. Mountain View College, Col- 
lege Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Is- 
lands. Games, writing. 

Letecia Oonega, age 13. Mountain View College, 
College Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine 
Islands. Poem collecting, reading. 

Sylvia Tan, age 16. Mountain View College, Col- 
lege Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Kang-Nam Oh, age 16. K.U.T.S., P.O. Box 1243, 
Seoul, Korea. Stamps, photography, reading, biking, 
swimming, music. 

Richard Geer. 600 King Street, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Patricia Ann Wynn, age 10. 4939 Marie Tobin 
Drive, El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. Biking, swimming, 
piano, skating, post cards. 

Ronnie Kent, age 11. P.O. Box 128, Keene, Texas, 
U.S.A. Art, skiing, sports, insects. 

Martha Kendall, R.R. 1, Pullman, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Reading, art. 

Margaret Smith. c/o Kendalls, R.R. 1, Pullman, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Art. 








with that in mind he went off to climb on 
the monkey bars. 

By the time school was out, he had his 
emotions pretty well under control and was 
convinced that a big white house and a 
pocket full of money wasn’t everything. 

When Joey got off the bus, he stood a 
long time staring at the house, trying to 
figure some way to make it more attractive. 

“At least I could pile all the tin cans in 
one place,” he decided, so he got busy and 
was surprised how much better the place 
looked when he was done. 

He looked in the garage and found the 
hoe. It was dull and rusty. “Probably hasn’t 
been used since father died,” he thought. He 
weeded all the flower beds and dug around 
the plants. He watered them well, too. Joey 
felt so much better he decided to work ev- 
ery evening after school. 

Mother was pleased when she came 
home. “I've let the place get rather run 
down, haven’t I, son?” she commented. “But 
you've done a wonderful job.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IX—Philip, the Evangelist 


(NOVEMBER 29) 


Memory VERSE: “Thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk 
ve in it” (Isaiah 30:21). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about Philip’s work in Samaria in Acts 
8:5-8, about the man who wanted to buy the 
Holy Spirit in verses 18-24, and about how 
Philip was sent to give a Bible study to a trav- 
eler on his way to Ethiopia in verses 26-38. 

SUNDAY 
The Great Evacuation From Jerusalem 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

The day Stephen was stoned to death was a 
historic one in the history of the Christian 
believers in Jerusalem. A wave of persecution 
was set in motion. It was unsafe for the new 
believers to stay in the city. Verse 1 will tell 
you what happened to them. 

The Samaritans, who generally were not on 
speaking terms with the Jews, welcomed these 
refugees. Jesus had been through their land. He 
had talked to the woman by Jacob’s well, she 
had introduced Him to many of her acquaint 
ances, and interest had been stirred up. Read 
verse 4 and see what the scattered Jews were 
able to do in Samaria. 

In the meantime Saul, who was now a member 
of the Sanhedrin, was stifling the voice of con- 
science that had spoken to him at Stephen's 
death, and was playing into the hands of 
Satan by opposing the work of the gospel. Read 
about his zeal in persecuting the Christians, in 
verse 3. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 105, pars. 2, 3; p. 106, par. 1. 

Tuink! Do you have the kind of faith that 
becomes stronger when you meet opposition? 

Pray that you will grow strong in spite of dif- 
ficulties. 
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MONDAY 
Philip’s Work in Samaria 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

Philip was one of the seven deacons who were 
ordained to do the work of caring for the church 
members, and according to some ancient writers 
was also one of the seventy disciples Jesus 
sent forth to preach. When the believers were 
forced to leave Jerusalem, Philip followed 
them. Not only did he look after their interests, 
but he did missionary work as well. Find how 
and where he did this, in verse 5. 

Like his Lord, and like his late fellow worker 
Stephen, he too performed miracles. The work 
of healing was the “right arm of the message” 
even in those days, and helped many to believe 
the truths of the gospel. Read about his miracles 
and the effect of his preaching, in verses 6 and 7. 

The two days Jesus had spent in Samaria 
had sown the seed of the gospel, and now Philip 
and the disciples of Christ were reaping the 
harvest. We are told that “there was great joy 
in that city” (verse 8). There is no greater cause 
for joy than the news of the gospel—that Christ 
has paid the price for sin and made it possible 
for all who believe and obey to enter the place 
He is preparing in heaven. No wonder there was 
“great joy!” 

For further reading: The Acis of the Apostles, 
p. 106. 

THINK! When we go to new places, should 
we take the trouble to talk about the message 
we have? 

Pray that you may be a missionary wherever 
you are. 


TUESDAY 
The Man Who Wanted to Buy the Holy Ghost 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 


There was a very influential man in Samaria 
who had used magic arts to impress people. 


— 











: 


Simon Magus was held in high regard, so it was 
news when the sorcerer confessed that he be 
lieved the gospel, and was baptized. 

Simon followed Philip around closely, and 
watched him work his miracles. How he wished 
he could do things like that! Hi influence 
would be even greater, he thought. 

Soon two of the apostles came down from 
Jerusalem, eager to see the wonderful fruitage 
of the gospel. Find the names in verse 14. 

These apostles wanted the new believers to 
have the Holy Spirit so that they too could 
preach and heal, and in time become mission- 
aries in their own country. So they prayed for 
the new converts and laid their hands on them. 

Simon was standing by, and saw the results 
of the Holy Ghost coming upon the new 
converts. Although he had been baptized he 
did not fully understand nor accept the power 
of the gospel. You can read the request he made 
in verses 18 and 19. 

Of course, no one can buy the gifts of God— 
they are free to those who believe and obey, and 
Peter had to reprimand him and tell him to 
repent. Read how Peter scolded him in verses 
20 to 23. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 107, par. 1. 

THINK what baptism means. Is it just a rite 
we have to go through, or does it mean forsak 
ing past sins and living a new life? 

Pray that you may seek the gifts of God 
through prayer and consecration of yourself to 
God. 





WEDNESDAY 
Called Out of Town 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 


One day Philip was called out of town to do 
some missionary work. You can read in verse 26 


When Simon offered him money, Philip refused it. 









































































































































































who called him and what he was told to do. 

Not stopping to ask why, Philip obeved the 
angel and made the southward journey on the 
road that ran from Jerusalem to Gaza. He must 
have wondered what he was to do in that 
lonely place. You can find whom he met there and 
what this important person was doing, in verses 
27 and 28. 





Caesarea 


e@Samaria 


{ 
Jerusalem | 
©Azotus 
Road From 
Jerusalem to Gaza i 


The Holy Spirit spoke to Philip, telling him 
to introduce himself to the traveler. The Ethi 
opian was reading the prophecies of Isaiah and 
found them difficult to understand. He _ wel- 
comed Philip’s suggestion that he explain the 
Scriptures to him. He had been in Jerusalem 
and had heard about the Galilean who had 
been put to death. He had been greatly puzzled 
that One who had done so much good should 
suffer such a death. Philip explained the story 
of the crucifixion to him, and it became clear. 
The Ethiopian, too, wanted to follow this Man 
who had brought light and peace and joy to so 
many. Looking out of the chariot he saw a 
stretch of water. “‘What doth hinder me to be 
baptized?”’ he asked. Read about how he was 
baptized, in verses 37 and 38. 
















For further reading: The Acts of the Apostle 
pp. 107, 108. 

THINK how many are waiting to have the 
Bible explained to them! 

Pray that you may be able to help others un- 
derstand the Bible. 





THURSDAY 
Philip’s Later Work 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

We do not know exactly how far-reaching the 

effects of that Bible study and the decision of 
the Ethiopian to follow Christ were, but the 
Ethiopian did use his influence to spread the 
light of the gospel in his own country. 
s soon as the baptismal rite was over Philip 
was ready for another missionary assignment. 
Read how he was transported to his next field of 
labor, in verses 39 and 40. 

Philip must have worked for a long time in 
the coastal cities of the Holy Land. The time 
and place of his death are uncertain, but we 
last hear of him in the city of Caesarea. 

Many years later Paul stopped off at Caesarea 
on his last return to Jerusalem. Philip opened 
his home to Paul and his companions, and they 
stayed there a little while. We are told that 
Philip had four daughters “which did prophesy” 
(Acts 21:9). Prophesying does not necessarily 
mean teliing future events, but teaching in some 
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way the Word of God. Perhaps these young 
women were teachers or Bible instructors. How 
good it is to see a whole family working together 
for the Lord as this family did! 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 397, par. 1. 

TuInK how effective is a family united in 
doing work for God! 

Pray that you and your family may be a light 
in your neighborhood. 


FRIDAY 


Tell what Philip did at each of the places 
named on the map on page 21. 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 10, pp. 38-41. 


The 





White Paint 
From page 19 


“You can’t do it all, Mother,” he replied. 
“I'm getting old enough to take care of the 
yard.” Mother looked so pleased he won- 
dered why he hadn’t thought of it before. 

The next day at school Joey could hardly 
concentrate on his lessons, he was so busy 
deciding where to plant the marigold seeds. 
Perhaps along the fence. But that would 
mean moving the violets. “I'll do it anyway,” 
he thought to himself. “The golden flowers 
will look pretty against the white fence. But 
the fence isn’t white, it just used to be. Any- 
way, I won't think about the paint.” And he 
smiled bravely. “Hollyhocks should do 
nicely along the back fence,” he decided. 
“They'll grow big and tall and shut out some 
of the alley.” 

At lunch and recess periods Joey didn’t 
notice the chill in the boys’ voices any more, 
nor did anyone seem to shun him. Could it 
be that he had been so glum yesterday that 
no one thought he wanted to be friendly? 
Maybe the whole affair had resulted from 
his own self-pity. “I'll just see if it was,” he 
thought and promptly walked up to Ted 
and Jimmy. 

“T'll beat you to that tree over there,” said 
Jimmy before Joey could say a word, and 
away went three pairs of flying feet. Joey 





knew now that yesterday’s impressions had 
been the product of his own imagination. 
Mr. Saunders came by again that evening 
and found Joey down on his knees grubbing 
out grass roots in his marigold bed. 
“I'd like you to help me haul off my gar- 
bage,” he said, “and then we'll haul yours.” 
Joey was delighted. How glad he was 
that he had already piled all those cans in 
one big heap. He worked so hard that Mr. 
Saunders was impressed and offered him a 
job. 
“You can sweep out my grocery store 
every evening after school. On Sundays e q 
can use you about four hours stocking the 
shelves for the coming week. Interested?” 
Joey was exuberant. “Interested? Yes, 
sir!” 
Mr. Saunders smiled and patted his 
shoulder. “I thought you would be. By the 
way,” he added, “you know that paint I went 
after yesterday? It’s all the wrong color. Too 
light for grocery shelves. You can have it 
at half price if you can use it, and pay me 
any way you wish.” 
Joey could surely use it! 
Some weeks later he stood in the yard ad- 
miring the freshly painted house. “I hope 
I'm not dreaming,” he said to no one in par- 
ticular. The house was a fresh clean white 
with pastel green trim. He and mother 
had painted it in their spare time, with Mr. 
Saunders helping occasionally. It had taken 
a long time, but at last it was done. There 
had been enough white to paint the fence 
too. 
Joey didn’t want to move now. He was 
proud of his home. And it reminded him of 
something. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might” (Eccl. 9:10). 
Never again would he indulge in self-pity. 
It was dangerous business. It made him ter- 
ribly miserable, and it could even cost him 
his friends. 
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1. Jim’s snap shot at the fleeing tiger was better 
than he thought, and it hit the man-eater in the 
shoulder. Pug turned in rage, for he knew where the 
hunter was. 2. He leaped at Jim just as he fired his 
second barrel at the tiger’s chest. It was another 

















very fast and desperate shot, and the hunter's life 
depended on it. 3. Pug was squarely hit, and his 
leap was checked to the extent that his claws just 
missed Jim's legs, though, as the tiger hit the 
tree, blood from its chest spattered onto the man. 

















4. The man-eater bounced off the tree, and the 
force of his spring carried him on into a pool of 
water at the bottom of the ravine. 5. Groggily he 
staggered out of the pool and disappeared from 
sight. 6. Jim got down from the tree and very, 














very carefully followed the trail of the wounded 
tiger as it led down the gully. A little farther on 
he found Pug lying dead in another little pool. He 
now realized that he had come to the end of the 
trail he had followed so often in his earlier days. 























7. Jim’s men heard the shots and were greatly 
alarmed when they arrived at the tree and saw that 
it was spattered with blood and that Jim’s hat was 
lying on the ground. 8. Jim called to them and they 
were still much worried when they saw him covered 
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with blood, but he pointed to the dead tiger and 
told them it was the tiger’s blood. 9. The tiger 
was carried in triumph through the villages to the 
great relief of the people, and the beautiful big skin 
was prepared as a rug for the floor of Jim’s room. 





